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ABSTRACT 

A 3-week workshop provided an overview of many areas 
that concern junior college administrators. Six of the topics 
discussed during the workshop include (1) new emphases in 
administrative and organizational thinking; (2) current status and 
problems of student personnel services; (3) the extra-institutional 
obligations of the community college administrator; (4) the role of 
state boards and the functions of their state officers; (5) roles of 
community college administrators in building the budget; and (6) 
developing leadership in the college and the community. (MS) 
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INIRGDUCTION 



In February 1968 . the School of Education at the University of Colorado rec^ved 
«• w K Kelloee Foundation to establish the Ifountaln-Plalns Com- 

22 - Au^st 9 , 1968 . The workshop enrolled thirteen participants represent *.ng 
ei^t states and Canada. 

The purpose of the workshop wes to provide P«ticip»ts “ 

the Ismortant areas of concern to the consnunlty 

oTpo^u^ “to study several of these areas In <>®Pf * f 

canity college visitations so participants could gain ^spectlw on c 

pities of administration as well as the diversity of cosarunity colleges. 

This document is a report of selected *^*5eSi"rtth 

workshop. Because the workshop met in a variety of loMtioM, rad dealt wx 

administrative problems in several ways, “® ’’u,ege papers.do; however, 

selves to a more formal presentation are Includ • three-week 

reflect the wide range of issues and problem, discussed during the three we 

session. 

professor Calvin M. Frazier, formerly Associate P«fessor ^*““ “* *\ 
University of Colorado, Introduced the study of adm^stra nr 

maS^rof theoretical concept, relevant to leadership and 

Joseph Malik examined current research 1“"*“ j r wious external 

vices. Dr. Duane Anderson of the University of Iowa pointed diacussed a 

forces x*ich can bring pressure to bear “P®“ •^*?J**'*“*J the Division 

framework for administrative bdiavior. Dr. ® **^nitv Colleges and Occupation- 

of cosnrunlty Colleges, Colorado State allege movemen? while 

al Education, presented a number of trends in the “"T . owe Budget 

giving special attention to state level gover^ce. te. ® orocess*of 

Officer at Mesa College in Grand Junction, Colorado, discussed p -gner 

budget building and identified appropriate administrative rol . 
presented here is a talk presented to the workshop \ ^‘‘’^^orado. 

William L. Me Divitt on the campus of Otero J™*®' ^ . on leadership 

Dr. Me Divitt, the President at Otero, presented his point 

in the college and community. 

The staff of the Mountain-Plains CCi;P wishes to 

pM:tlclp«.ts »i well as to the guests who made P**®®“*f f ® 

A special note of thanks is due the staffs of Si ^nity 

Sterling. Colorado. Otero Junior College. La Junta. Colorado «d ‘h* 

College of Denver for providing the opportunity of visiting P 

campuses. 

Joseph A. Malik 
Thomas M. Shay 
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NE(f EMPHASES IN ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL THINKING 



Calvin M. Frazier* 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 



In considering the status of leadership In our country today, one Is certainly 
struck by the Intensity of the challenges faced by many of our Institutional 
leaders. In education, for Instance « anyone trying to cope with the cross- 
currents of New York City schools coull be forgiven for reaching the conclusion 
that the Issues seem almost beyond resolution. But educational organizations do 
not ha^’e a comer on the leadership 'problem' market. There Is no doubt that 
educators are caught In broader societal upheavals that are creating turmoil and 
conflict for all public administrators. 

At the 1968 meeting of the American Association of School Administrators In 
Atlantic City, Eric Severeld prefaced his assessment of America's problems by 
pinpointing perhaps the most serious and underlying dilemma of all. He was 
referring to the paralysis of leadership that he felt he observed all too often 
In the nation's capital. Not restricting his remarks to an evaluation of leaders 
In any one party, he expressed concern that national leadership has seemed unable 
to conceptualize the scope and complexity of our problems, much less demonstrate 
the capacity to lead the country out of Its present unrest. Uheii top-level 
leaders exhibit such a helplessness. It should not be surprising that lesser 
leaders In our society find It difficult to counter local manifestations of 
national frustrations. 

In John Gardner's excellent statement. The Antileadership Vaccine . It would seem 
that the author was quite accurate In attributing at least some of our past and 
present difficulties to leadership Inadequacies. The failure to cope with the 
big questions, the failure to develop confidence In leaders, and the Immunizing 
of our young people against the temptation to assume leadership positions, are 
three factors listed by Gardner as contributing to the discouraging state we find 
outselves In today. For these reasons and others, many would probably support 
the Idea that the best minds In our society have not sou^t public leadership 
posts. *A vacuum has developed as a result, and many persons of mediocre ability 
and questionable motivation have sometimes taken the helm of our public Institu- 
tions. 

In the judgment of some, the situation has deteriorated to the point that Instl^* 
tutlons are being advised to alter accepted organizational patterns and to try 
functioning without professional administrators. Student activists at the col- 
lege level claim they can do as well as college a^nlnlstrators In establishing 
a learning environment having relevance to the current scene. While some would 
dismiss this cry as being a common one for student groups, the same challenge Is 
being raised by more respected organizations. Teacher associations have proposed 
that principals and other district leaders should be replaced by Individuals 
selected by the teachers and appointed on a rotating basis. Such proposals, 
coupled with a growing anxiety over our ability to maintain our society, have 
stimulated a re-assessment of an administrator's reeponslblllty In a public or- 
ganization. In the past, we have often confused leaders! Ip with efficient man- 
agement. We have wrongly assumed the development of administrative competence 
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through the completion of prescribed academic courses. We are beginning to 
realize how little we have known about the characteristics of leadership and the 
means of promoting growth In leadership skills. 

In the Neal Gross and R. E. Harriott Investigation of elementary principals and 
their EPL - Executive Professional Leadership, the researchers found little 
relationship between the amount of formal education experienced by the principal 

and his leadership contribution to the professional staff. Nor did the length of 

administrative experience or the opportunity to serve as an assistant principal 
appear to be Important factors In the development of an effective educational 
leader. In addition to these findings In the book. Staff Leadership iii Public 

Schools ; A Sociological Inquiry . some discouraging concludlons tend to emerge 

from the national study of superintendents by Keith Goldhammer and others, 
titled. Issues and Problems In Contemporary Educational Administration. District 
leaders were of a unanimous opinion that their preparatory programs and In-service 
opportunities were far from adequate for preparing them for their dally round of 
problems. 

The two studies are Illustrative of many reports appearing In recent years In 
regard to educational leadership. The findings seem almost redundant In their 
emphasis on the gap between administrative training and practice and the leader- 
ship weaknesses Identified. It would be easy to become disheartened by such re- 
ports, except for the fact that these studies and observations by people like 
Gardner and Severeld appear to have encouraged a counter movement that might 
eventually lead to a more optimistic and complimentary appraisal of our leaders. 

A New Emphasis 

Authorities seem generally agreed that we have gone through at least two phases 
of administrative thinking since the turn of the century. The time divisions 
are somewhat arbitrary but It would seem that the first era encompassed approxi- 
mately three decades. Dominated by such men as Frederick Taylor and the em- 
phasis on scientific management, the stress came to fall on efficiency and the 
technical aspects of leadership. The Ideas and studies were business and In- 
dustry oriented, but there was significant spill-over to education and public 
administration. By the 1930's, a shift away from this *Cult of Efficiency 
could be discerned. 

Developments in the field of psychology and reactions to the Imperaonallzatlon 
of the organization generated a closer examination of the Individual employee. 
Management began to look at the aspirations, motives, and attitudes of employees. 
Encouragement was given to employee participation in declslon-maklng activities, 
and management training programs came to stress the potential of the committee 
as a means of achieving Involvement. It should be noted that many of the present 
school leaders came through programs having this human relations thrust. 

Despite desirable characteristics of these two periods, concern began to grow 
in the early 1950 *s that something was missing. An administrator might be very 
smooth in his handling of the technical aspects of the organization. He might 
also have very fine relationships with his staff. But, without adequate atten- 
tion to the purpose and direction of the organization, a leader could unknowingly 
Inject a serious handicap Into the operation. Current writings place a real 
stress on the value of this conceptualizing contribution and the need for the 
leader to develop a comprehensive understanding of the processes by which an 
organization functions, evaluates, and changes. Studies of administrative short- 
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comings of leaders trained primarily In the human relations and technical skills 
have served to hasten the onset of this conceptual or process era In management 
thinking. It Is the purpose of this paper to discuss some of the key concepts 
that seem to be emerging from the literature and to suggest the Importance of 
these Ideas to educational administrators. 

Some have described this recent shift as being an attempt to use the best from 
the two previous eras. There. Is little Interest In neglecting the understanding 
we have gained regarding Individual and group behavior In an organizational set- 
ting. Nor Is there any desire to give less emphasis to the efficient utilization 
of human and physical resources. The technical and human relations skills are 
still Important but are being viewed In the context of their contribution to 
the achievement of organizational goals. They are critical to maintaining the 
organization but proficiency In these areas does not Insure any forward movement 
on the part of the group. Greater stress Is now being given to Identification 
of basic principles and assumptions that help to explain organizational phenomena 
In such a way that an administrator can begin to predict the results of manipulat- 
ing the existing conditions. This type of theorizing seeks to Isolate the 'whys* 
of administration rather than focusing exclusively on the *how* aspects. When 
an administrator attempts to move more to this scientific and theoretical base, 
he Is not undertaking a simple task. Administrative theorizing Involves the 
ordering of philosophical assumptions and scientific principles Into some broad 
generalizations that permit the leader to account for the events of the day and 
predict future occurrences with some degree of accuracy. 

The starting point Is philosophical because It Involves clarification of one's 
thinking In respect to the purpose and nature of man. Man must also be studied 
and understood In a scientific manner In regard to his physiological and psycho- 
logical make-up. Combining the two Insights, one can better understand man's 
need to relate to other men through group. Institutional, and societal Involve- 
ment. This Interaction becomes central to man's well-being and growth. The 
Institution of education represents a most significant collective effort to 
improve man. Therefore, regardless of the educational sub-unit Involved, there 
Is an obligation on the part of the educator to relate the day-to-day activities 
of the organization to the Improvement of man and his society. Curriculum 
development, budget-making, staff utilization, athletic contests, and class 
scheduling are not unrelated happenings but are parts of a total system - a 
system operating with a very specific purpose for members of our society. Inte- 
gration of these parts becomes a primary task of the administrator. 

Some effort has been made by researchers to determine how much attention Is 
given to theorizing and conceptualizing activities by practicing administrators. 

The results suggest that little time is directed to such ends. Time studies hare 
been made utilizing Katz's classification scheme of three types of administrative 
tasks: technical, human relations, and conceptual. Most findings Indicate that 

at least ninety percent of an administrator's time Is spent In technical and 
human relations activity. Studies viewed from a somewhat different perspective 
tend to have a similar outcome. Taking the declslon-maklng categories of appel- 
late, Intermediary, and creative as proposed by Darling, Investigators have con- 
cluded that less than ten percent of a principal's decisions tend to be of a 
creative type. Most decisions are stimulated by a need to clarify policy to 
subordinates, or come In response to demands from superiors. Few decisions 
emerge from the principal's office because of study or reflection cn the effective- 
ness of the organization. Regardless of the viewpoint or terminology, there seems 
to be ample evidence that few educational leaders are devoting much time and 
thought to some of the basic Issues confronting man and his educational Institution. 
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John Gardner's charge that leaders have failed to cope with the big questions 
would appear to be well founded. 

The Dynamics of an Organization 

To successfully Integrate the various activities of any educational unit and to 
achieve certain ends, the leadership must be cognizant of the Inherent charac- 
teristics of an organization. Theorists tend to agree on the existence of at 
leas four critical phases of the organizational life cycle. The four stages 
Include: goal-setting that gives purpose and direction to the organization; 

resource allocation to achieve the Identified goals; evaluation to determine 
the effectiveness and efficiency of resource utilization; and change, based on 
the evaluation results. In the goals to be sought and/or the pattern of allo- 
cating the resources. Each stage and the sequence In which the four are under- 
taken must be acknowledged by the unit leadership. 

Goal - setting . Initially, organizations tend to form In renpect to the achieve- 
ment of some specific purposes. In a 'young' organization, these goals are 
generally fresh and reasonably evident. In an 'older' organization, the pur- 
poses have become obscured In the minds of most organizational members. The 
attention of the group has shifted to the mechanics of the operation), This 
becomes an Important factor because knowledge and acceptance of th''i goals in- 
creases the potential for attainment. The responsibility of any leader, and 
particularly one in an established organization, becomes readily evident. He 
must see that a commitment Is made to define and agree on the goals justifying 
the existence of the organization. Failure on their first step undermines 
fruitful consideration of the remaining three stages. 

In the private sector of our free enterprise system, the goal of profit tends 
to give at least one well-defined focus to the manager's task. In the public 
arena, and In education especially, the administrator is not so fortunate. 

usually stated. Public educational Institutions are expected 
to develop a man socially and Intellectually. They are looked to for vocational 
direction, citizenship training, leisure time guidance, and family life education- 
It Is not so much that these goals are contradictory but problems result when the 
time comes to assign a priority to each purpose for the allotting of available 
resources. Since the goals for education do not lend themselves to easy defini- 
tion, analysis, and evaluation, efforts to resolve goal-oriented conflicts have 
often been side-stepped In favor of arguments over less abstract Issues. Grant- 
ing the difficulty of agreeing on the ranking of educational purposes, avoiding 
dialogue of this nature and seeking resolution of differences is not achieved 
without paying a price. 



Studies regarding the status of goal-setting In organizations have begun to high- 
light the dangers. Considerable goal displacement begins to take place in the 
ensuing vacuum. Organizational participants substitute personal goals when ends 
are non-existent or are so nebulous as to be without meaning. Since employee 
morale Is often closely related to the satisfaction that comes from accomplishing 
a task and reaching a goal, educational personnel are restricted in their oppor- 
tunity to achieve such a level of satisfaction In the absence of Identifiable 
ends. They must usually be satisfied with the reaching of personal goal- but 
this Is not the equivalent of attaining collectively established purposes. The 
substitution of personal goals for group ends also opens the possibility that 
Individual purposes will be In conflict and will thereby reduce the overall 
accomplishment of the organization. 
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Finally, by passing lightly over the first phase of organizational life, a ser- 
ious undermining Is set In motion In respect to th^ remaining three stages* Re- 
cent moves toward a national assessment program and the requirements that educa- 
tional objectives be defined In applying for federally funded programs, have 
served to draw attention to our weak capabilities In this area. Still, the 
situation must be viewed as being somehwat bleak. One writer even proposed 
that we quit trying to define our educational objectives and give more study 
to describing the nature of the products coming from our schools. In this way, 
he argued, we would begin to see If we like the output or not. However, It 
would appear that eventually the same basic questions would have to be asked 
regarding the qualities to be valued In the educational products. In the end, 
society must face these knotty, goal- setting Issues, and administrators must 
encourage this confrontation In order that leaders might have a sound, defensible 
base on which to build an effective, educational unit. 

Resource allocation. Once organizational purposes have been formulated, there 
Is need for the organization to have some structure and substance. The bureau - 
cratlc framework Is not unrelated to the task to be served and the nature of the 
personnel to be Involved. The pattern adopted tends to define personnel relation- 
ships, communication channels, career possibilities, and the general rules and 
regulations necessary for an orderly operation. The Importance of this struc- 
ture has too often been underestimated by educational leaders. Line- staff de- 
signs have been followed that were originated for military and Industrial use. 

When more highly trained, professionally oriented employees are placed In such 
a structure, there Is some validity to the concern that realization of an Inno- 
vative, productive climate Is being hampered. The school administrator should 
understand that there Is nothing sacred about v*,n organizational chart based on 
® strict line-staff concept. With the rapid Increase In the number of supporting 
personnel being used In educational units, plus the trend toward more differ- 
entiated teaching roles, there Is strong argument for the development of bureau- 
cratic patterns more 'losely fitted to the goals sought and the educational 
level of the personnel Involved. 



In addition to the routine manner In which we have tended to assign staff mem- 
bers, the allocation of the financial resources of the organization have often 
een carried out annually with only casual reference to what has been accom- 
plished In the past and the special programs and adjustments needed In the coming 
period. The budgeting process has been deadly In some Instances, when It might 
have been a real stimulus to Increased appraisal and planning. Admittedly In 
some cases the scarcity of funding ha? been a real problem. Limited financial 
support has come to be viewed as Inevitable by some leaders and the willingness 
to compete for resources has slowly diminished. Established costs and accepted 
expenditure patterns appear to eliminate any opportunity to modify the operation. 
The financial problems come to be an easy and ready justification for continuing 
the status quo. Even a rearrangement of available resources Is rejected. The 
result comes to be a perpetuation .of an allocation cycle that becomes more 
and more removed from any goal fulfillment. 

Shortages In resources can have a positive effect. In a less affluent society, 
leadership Is sometimes forced Into greater defense of Its use of resources. Re- 
quests must be justified with greater responsibility to describe past successes, 
present problems, and future needs. To some extent, the leaders of the last two 
relatively prosperous decades have not been pushed to the degree of justification. 
Regardless of prevailing economic conditions, however, good leadership knows that 
one of the most persuasive arguments for continuous and Increasing support from 
society Is the ability of the organization to show a high return for the Investment. 
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Evaluation » The third stage of organization life Involves a conimltment to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness and efficiency of the organization. Basic questions must 
be asked. Have the purposes been achieved? Has the best possible use been made 
of the resources? As Indicated before, budget-making time Is a good time to 
make some of these judgments, but evaluation Is an on-golng aspect of the organi- 
zation. « dr should be. Many have sometimes viewed evaluation as being optional, 
something that may or may not be undertaken by an organization. However, the 
process Is an essential one for any organization, from General Motors down to 
the local Parent Teacher Association. 

Evaluation forces a definitive statement of alms as Its starting point. It de- 
mands systematic observation and data collection. It requires. In terms of 
educational evaluation, the development and use of more sophisticated statis- 
tical analysis than we have been accustomed to In the past. This Is not to 
Imply that all educational research needs to be done at the data-processlng and 
computer level. It Is becoming clear, however, that the, more deeply we probe 
and experiment In respect to basic educational questions, the more complex the 
experimental designs become In recognition of the variables being examined. With 
Increased research competence. It may be that we are on the verge of a major 
break-through In providing findings that can be a base for significant Improve- 
ments In our declslon-maklng capability. In the past there has been a tendency 
to rely on subjective, unsubstantiated reports In comparing one educational 
approach to another. Now It would seem tha^ most educational administrators 
have the possibility of developing reasonably strong programs In evaluation and 
thereby feeling much greater confidence in their organizational decisions. 

Change . At the onset. It should be emphasized that change follows evaluation.. 
After change takes place, there Is further evaluation, and the cycle of eval'^.r^.- 
tlon-change-evaluatlon continues. But Initially, prior to Injecting adjustments 
Into the organl z atlonal operation, a base must be established regarding the 
rationale for the change, the objectives sought, and a clear picture of the 
existing conditions of the operation before manipulation. Only when this pre- 
liminary work Is done. Is there any grounds for determining the value and effect 
of the changes made. The scientific nature of administration Is perhaps nowhere 
more evident than when the organization undertakes modification. Similarly, It 
Is at this point that one becomes painfully aware of hew far we are from using 
or appreciating the scientific strategies demanded. 

Education has witnessed many changes In recent years, and one must feel somewhat 
ambivalent In assessing these changes. Significant gains have been made, but 
there Is also reason for alarm. Some changes have resulted from the desire of 
one administrator to keep up with another, or for one educational unit to keep 
abreast of another. Changes have resulted from a concern that the organization 
had to keep up with the latest educational trend. Subjective, superficial 
judgments have been collected to determine the success of the change. Adminis- 
trators have felt the need to demonstrate the gains made by the change. Employees 
have operated under the pressure of making something work that had little, sound 
rationale supporting It. 

We have witnessed examples in educational agencies * chat euggest little under- 
standing of the strategy of Initiating and Implementing change. Problems gene- 
rating the Interest In change are poorly analyzed. Alternatives for solving the 
problems have not been adequately explored because of the temptation to select 
a solution before clarification of the problem. There has been too little re- 
finement of programs selected and only minimal attention to the programming of 
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the implementation and evaluation plans. Perhaps this condemnation Is too sweeping. 
Some educational changes have been well conceived, but In toe many Instances there 
has been a dissipation of human and physical resources. Unfortunately, our in- 
eptness in this fourth phase of the orsanlzatlonal cycle has come when an excel- 
lent national climate exists for change. 

Conclusion 

There Is reason to close on a positive note. Despite many of the fallings cited 
throughout this paper, there Is justification for optimism. Past weaknesses are 
receiving a great deal of attention. Devotion to the technical and human rela^ 
tlons requirements seems to be giving away to some extent to an examination of 
broader problems and a search for meaningful strategies to guide admlnlitratlve 
efforts. 

Hopefully, leadership will be relentless In seeking to establish and maintain a 
relationship between man’s basic nature and needs and the activity of each educa- 
tional organization. Organizations and societal Institutions do not function In 
Isolation of man's basic drives and expectations. Since organizations exist tc 
serve i»*'id enhance mankind, man becomes the common denominator to our organiza- 
tional endeavors and must be thoroughly understood. 

A second Insight essential to a leader Is the understanding of the principles 
Inherent In organizational life. An organization must have a unity to Its func- 
tions. Therefore, the basic elements of an organization, such as the four dis- 
cussed in this paper, must be acknowledged, studied, and understood. The various 
parts of the organization must mesh In machine- like manner If goals are to 
realized. The leadership determines If this Integration takes place The 1 - 

makes the difference between a responsive, effective organization and one th;»t 
simply maintains Itself In a self-fulfilling manner. This Is what makes adminis- 
tration sudi a challenging task. 
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CURRENT STATUS AND PROBLEMS OF STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 

Joseph A. Malik 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 



Introduction 

Nc e^'^catlonal institution has made more effort to project an Image of concern for 
t'l. .ft.udent than the community junior college. Junior college catalogs stress 
the importance of the guidance function and describe their programs with such 
phrases as "student centered," "personalized," "Individualized," etc. All of the 
major textbooks In the junior college field stress the Importance of student 
services. Presidents of community colleges frequently suggest that students will 
receive more attention and better assistance by attending a community college 
rather than a four-year college or a university. And these claims are not without 
some foundation. 

A number of factors have made educators In the junior collr^ge field particularly 
concerned about the need for student services. The diversity of the student bo<5/ 
brought about by the "open door" admissions policy, the discrepancy between 
students' goals and abilities, and high attrition rates are all reminders that 
student services are necessary. 

In serving a diverse student body enrolled in a wide range of programs, the role 
of student personnel services Is critical. College students need assistance of 
many kinds. The beginning of a college career Is an Important time for any young 
person. There are numerous decisions to be made which may affect the student s 
future. Selecting a major and mak-ing a vocational choice are difficult decisions 
\iLth life-long consequences. In addition, students frequently have anxieties 
about grades. Inter-personal relationships, parental pressura.i. the draft, and 
many other problems. All of these concerns fall within the domain of the student 
personnel worker. It Is his job to help students deal with these problems and 
make their decisions. This Is a tremendously Important task which carries a grea*" 
responsibility . 



Status of Student Personnel Services 

A few years ago It would have been much more difficult to assess the current status 
aiK** problems of student personnel services In junior colleges. Most cf the studies 
mrailable were limited In scope, regional In nature, or suffered from weak research 
design or Inadequate sampling techniques. Today, thanks to a two-year study by 
the National Committee for Appraisal and Development of Junior College Student 
Personnel Programs, we are on much safer ground. The report that study. 

Junior Co llege Student Personnel Programs : Appraisal and Development , stands as 

a milestone In the history of junior college student personnel services. The 
st'idy makes most other research studies in this field obsolete because It was 
national In scope and was based upon campus visitations and extensive interviewing. 
In addition, the research was carried out by some of the most able persons it 
the junior college field. Because of a well-planned research design, systematic 
research and careful analysis of the data, this stu<?v has had a significant 
Impact upon student personnel programs throughout the country. Many of the 
findings of this study are not surprises, but they docirment more substantially 
than ever before the current practices in junior college student personnel work. 
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Uhat Is the status of Junior college student personnel services today? How 
well are students being served? How adequate are present programs? Writing in 
the foravard of the report to the Carnegie Corporation t T. R. McConnell, Chairman 
of the National Committee for Appraisal and Develop>ient of Junior College 
Student Personnel Programs stated, **when m easu r ed against criteria of scope 
and effectiveness, student personnel programs in community colleges are woefully 
inadequate."^ These are harsh words, indeed, but apparently McConnell felt 
that it would be inappropriate to be less than candid. Let us hope that his 
words will help to stimulate thou^t and action. In order to understand the 
sumnary of findings of this report, one should be aware of the goals of the 
study as established by the National Coimittee:^ 

1. To analyze the cultural context within which Junior colleges operate. 

2. To def'*"** critical research needs in Junior college student personnel 

work. 

3. To appraise training needs and resources for staffing programs 

4. To explore developmental potentialities within selected Junior colleges. 

5. ^ appraise current programs and staff resources . 

6. To formulate a series of recoBmendations for strengthening Junior 
college stiident personnel programs in the years ahead. 

It is also helpful to understand the organizational scheme into which services 
were categorized by the researchers. This was partially a matter of convenience, 
but they are well-structured administrative units 

1. Admissions, Registration, anc Records 

2. Placement and Financial Aids 

3. Student Activities 

4. Guidance and Counseling 

5. Central Administrative Unit 

6. Special Services (optional) 

The above breakdown is useful because it explains the frame of reference of 
the researchers, but also because it can serve as a criterion measure against 
which other student personnel programs may be compared. The committee further 
formulated 21 basic functions, each of which fits into one of the first five 
administrative units. The research team then attempted to determine the extent 
to which each institution fulfilled the basic functions. 

Following is a summary staj^ement of ten of the major findings of the study 
as prepared by Dr. Raines: 

1. Three~Fourths of the Junior Colleges Have Inadequate Student Personnel 
Programs. 

2. Adequate Guidance and Counseling is Provided in Less Than One^HaH of 
the Colleges . 

3. Adequate Provision of Career Information is Extremely Rare ^ Junio r 
Colleges . 

4 . Coordinative . Evaluative, and Up-grading Functions are the Lsast 
Effectively Provided of all Functions . 

5. Almost Hone of the Junior Colleges Have the Resources ^ Serve ^ 
Community Guidance Centers . 

6. Personnel Programs Lack the Profession al Leadership th^ WquM 
Enhance Development . 

7. Current Staffing Patterns are Grossly Inadequate Both Quantitatively 
and Quail tat ively . 



8. The Nature and Purposes of Student Personnel Work have not been 
Interpreted Effectively . 

9. A Favorable Climate fw Program Development Is Lacking at State Levels. 

10. University Training Programs Have Given Insufficient Attention ^ 

the Special Needs of Junior Colleges . 

Exhaustive editorial comment could be Included with each of these summary 
statements. For the "official analysis" of these findings • the reader should 
consult the complete report. Another useful document - perhaps a popularized 
version of the Carnegie Report - Is the monograph by Ch|rles C. Collins published 
by the American Association of Junior Colleges In 1967. 

The critical task for Junior college student personnel workers is to do their 
own analyses. The Carnegie Report and the Collins report speak for themselves. 

The data are in and the official verdict of the research team has been rendered. 
Nhat remains Is the awesome task of building a plan of action which will bring 
about the careful, constructive building of sound student personnel programs 
utilizing the knowledge base provided by the Carnegie Report. The tremendous 
diversity found among two-year colleges suggests that it would be inappropriate 
for all colleges to establish identical student personnel programs. But at the 
same time It is not necessary for any junior college to start from the beginning. 
The Carnegie Report represents a set of guidelines for student personnel 
services which junior colleges can effectively use In planning and development . 

Wot all two-year colleges may see fit to Implement every one of the tasks 
related to each of the "functions" of a comprehensive student personnel program. 
Uhat is important, however, is that each institution determxne the extent to 
which these tasks should be fulfilled based upon a careful evaluation of local 
needs. This lack of systematic planning based upon evaluations is the glaring 
Inadequacy which has been identified in two-year colleges throughout the country. 

In spite of the many inadequacies of student personnel programs in two-year 
colleges identified in the Carnegie Report, there were some hopeful signs 
reported. One encouraging finding Is that approximately ten percent of the 
student personnel programs can provide leadership In the development of programs 
in other institutions. The "Hothouse" programs can serve as models of sound 
organization and practice. 

Another hopeful sign is that the need for strong student personnel programs in 
two-year colleges has received national visibility and Federal recognition. 

Several pieces of Federal legislation can provide assistance in the development 
of student personnel programs. This legislation would Include- the Vocational 
Education Act, the MDTA Act, the Higher Education Facilities Act and the Education 
Professions Development Act. 

A Third positive indication is that junior college student personnel workers as 
a group are growing in strength and are taking on an identity of their own. 

This has been encouraged by leadership provided by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the American Personnel and Guidance Assoclatloa in recent 
years. Since the Carnegie Report was published, there has been evidence that 
two-year colleges have been expanding and Improving their student personnel 
programs. Moreover, there is evidence that universities are up-grading training 
programs anH developing new programs with the community college counselor in mind. 
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Critical Needs and Recononendaticns 

One of the great strengths of the Carnegie Report was that it prided for 
careful attention to needs and recommendations. This paper wuld be . 

if it did not Include at least the brief summary of recommendations which appeared 

in the Junior College Journal ;” 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



9 . 



10 . 



staffing standards: Staffing patterns OJSt be established that will 

enable development of effective student personnel prograns In every 

junior college. , /.f 

Program interpretation ; The nature, purposes, and requirements of 

satisfactory programo for the junior college must be er ective y 
Interpreted to those in policy level positions ; to those involved 
in the instructional programs of junior colleges; to 
in graduate training of student personnel specialists and 
and to those for whom the program is designed, namely the studen 

in the community. . . 

Leadership development; Adequate training opportunities mu 
provided f o r those who are engaged In or will be assuming leadership 
rcles in the development of student personnel programs. 

Counselor preparation ; A stepped-up program of recruitment and 
training of junior college counselors uiust be achieved 
recognition of the importance of supervised internships in junior 

criteria and sources of related data pertaining 
to the development of student personnel programs must be sought 
through the efforts of research centers sad . 

Field consultants; Those student personnel specialists in jun 

^nieges having the background and experience to serve in 

capacities must be made available as field consultants to junior colleg-s. 

Demonstration cen ters • Those junior colleges the 

student personnel programs in various regions of the country m^t 

be provided the necessary resources to become demonstration and 

developmental centers. « a. 4 «« 

Career information ; Adequate methods for 

and distribution of career information must be established in conjun 
with related agencies at federal, state, and local levels. 

Community service ; Experimentation and development of community 
guidance centers within junior colleges must be launched. . 

Centralized coordination ; Centralized coordination for Implem^tatl 
of those recommendations must be provided at national, reg on , 
and state levels. 



These ten recommendations appear to be a big order. Yet, ^ iimlor 

student personnel programs on any kind of widespread basis until most j 
colleges meet these recommendations. Obviously not every junior college will 
be able to meet them, just as not every junior college is able to offer a truly 
comprehensive curriculum. 

For many years, junior college educators have been saying that guidance and 
coL“?Ing are ai Integral part of the institutional offerings, and that this is 
the unique strength of the junior college. Recent research, 

Carnegie Study, has shown that this simply has not been true ® ® ® 

large majority of colleges. It is of utmost Importance that ju ^ 8 

student personnel administrators respond to the challenges before them. The 
time is now and the climate is right. 
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Some Thoughts for the Future 

With the tremendous emphasis upon higher education, demands upon the community 
college for the future will most certainly be heavy. The Educational Policies 
Commission has stated that opportunity for higher education should be accessible 
to all students. As coianunlty junior colleges approach that goal, the 
responsibility and the burden on the student personnel worker Increases. 

The challenge Is great, but It must be met. 

In this last section, consideration will be given to three topics which merit 
the attention of those who Influence or control policy development. These 
topics may not be the most Important issues In student personnel services, 
but they are pertinent, particularly In view of the Carnegie Report. 

The first Is for full-time counselors. For a variety of reasons - probably 
mostly financial - many schools and colleges have employed only part-time 
counselors. There may be a full-time director or coordinator, but the counselors, 
for the most part, also teach - frequently half-time. This practice Is visually 
defended on the basis that "co«mselors should not lose touch with the classroom 
situation." Many administrators, who do not really understand the function of 
counseling, have upheld this practice. 

Counseling at all levels Is fast becoming a true profession. With training 
programs Improving and becoming more accessible, the competencies of counselors 
in our schools and colleges have Increased rapidly In the last decade. Many 
people are entering the field Td.th a sole commitment to counseling, and not 
a variety of ambitions. Research has made much more Information available 
to the counselor. The well-trained counselor Is not an "arm-chair" conversa- 
tionalist. He will do well to keep up-to-date in his own field, without 
attempting to keep current In one or two teaching fields besides. The Carnegie 
Report has made It very clear that the counseling profession has a tremendous 
task before It in the comnunlty college. We do not have lawyer-psychologists 
or doctor-engineers. Certainly this sort of practice. If It ever does happen. 

Is not advocated by the American Bar Association or the A.M.A. The sooner 
the counselor becomes a "true professional," the sooner he will approach the 
kind of expertise expected of him. 

The second concern Is "realistic counseling." This was Identified as one of the 
highest priority problems In California's junior colleges.^ First, let us 
identify what realistic counseling Is not. It Is not a counselor making a 
decision for a student; it Is not counseling a student "Into" a given occupation 
or curriculum on the basis of two or three test scores. The term "realistic" 
must refer to the student's point of view and set of values. It is not the 
counselor's function to decide what is realistic. It may be unfortunate, but 
no amount of research data, or test scores, can tell the counselor what Is 
realistic for a given student. The counselor, however, can assist In a realistic 
decision In several ways: he can Interpret test scores Into meaningful Informa- 

tion; he can explore with the counselee Important values and attitudes; he 
can supply relevant factual Information. It Is In this last category that 
counselors must develop greater proficiency. Counseling Is not a situation In 
which two people pool their Ignorance. The counselor must be able to heJ.p the 
student understand the world of work; the counselor must be able to Interpret 
the Impllcatlcns of automation, and he should help the student prepare for 
change. Counseling will be realistic If It helps the student understand himself, 
his environment, and his alternatives. Decisions should be made by the counselee. 
It should be recognized, and It should not be alarming, that the counselor may 



Influence the counselee. \^at is of concern Is the counselor who attempts to 
Impose his views* attitudes* and decisions on the student* This kind of technique 
(or lack of) does not help the student face his problems* and precious little 
Is really accomplished. 

The last concern Is related to the second. It Is social change. Only in recent 
years - during the age of automation - have educators and others become 
concerned with the Implications of change* particularly In relation to employment. 
The impact of rapid technological change on the work of the counselor has been 
given little concern. Yet* automated knowledge Is affecting almost every aspect 
of American life. Jobs are being eliminated by machines and new ones are being 
created faster than one can Imagine. During the lives of the students enrolled 
In our community colleges today* there will be almost Incomprehensible changes 
In the world of work. This will be complicated by the continued trend of 
urbanization. It may be necessary* even In this century* to re-deflne the 
concepts of work and leisure. 

The society of 2000 will be flghtenlngly different from what we know In 1968. 

What will that society be like? Counselors will not be able to answer that 
question for their counselees. But counselors can help students Identify some 
of the Implications of change. They can help students have some understanding 
of the problems of an automated age. Loughary^ has suggested that: 

Counselors might begin to help pupils distinguish between 
the function "job*" and the function "vocation." In this 
sense* a job Is the means by which one earns a living* and 
a vocation Is that activity from which one derives a sense 
of direction* purpose* achievement* and contribution. While 
job and vocation may be one and the same for some* they must 
be different activities for others - not by choice* but due 
to the society In which we live. 

These are complex concepts. The implications are many* but they are as certain 
as change Itself. This is not only change for the counselor* but change for 
the junior college as well. Higgins and Thurstone have warned: 

Assuming the junior colleges will accept this great challenge* 
it is unlikely that student personnel workers will perform 
the same functions In the same ways as now. Unless we are 
able to retrain and retool for a more creative role* we will ^ 
be as anachronistic as comptometer operators and bookkeepers. 
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The subject of extra-institutional forces and how the community college adminis- 
trator should react to these forces Is a critical problem. As the Director of 
an Office of Community College Affa; fs at the University of Iowa, I have the 
responsibility for developing relationships between the community colleges In the 
state and the University. We have a number of strange organizational patterns 
which 1*11 use as examples of some types of extra- institutional forces which exist 
In our state. I believe the way an administrator views these extra- Institutional 
forces depends a great deal on his past and present positions. As a former two- 
year college administrator, I look differently at extra- Institutional forces than 
I might had I never held such a position. 

I'd like to discuss with you three or four different topics. I'll begin with the 
basic frame of reference in which administrative decisions are made. You will 
have to bring yourself Into the picture in order to g^ln much from it. I*d like 
first to define some terms relative to community college administration, and then 
to describe that basic frame of reference for administrators which they can call 
upon when they are faced with extra- institutional forces. 

Personnel Preparation 

The fact that we have a new system of community colleges and a whole new system 
of administrators in Iowa Is what broug^ht to the attention of many of us the lack 
of experience on the part of administrators in dealing with these extra- Institutional 
forces. We had a very critical year for community colleges in 1965 in Iowa, the year 
that a system of fifteen community colleges was established. We don't have an Iowa 
master plan for community colleges. What we have is a series of In-house documents, 
that is, a series of research studies. It would appear that we don't believe in 
going outside the state for assistance on such studies. We appoint somebody either 
from the Regents' Universities, or the State Department of Public Instruction to 
do the study for us. Therefore, we don't really know where we are going because 
we fail to obtain an objective viewpoint by an outsider. The last study done by 
the State Department of Public Instruction conveyed the concept of the inter- 
mediate school district Intertwined with the community college program. As a re- 
sult, we hired administrators who were basically secondary and elementary oriented. 
Because of this orientation they have had some difficulty in developing a mode of 
administrative behavior compatible with the community college. They did not have 
a community college point of view. We have seen this most vividly as they have 
reacted and related to outside Influences. I suppose I have seen it because this 
is where I come Into contact with them. I am sure that their backgrounds as 
elementary and secondary administrators have caused problems in other areas of 
admlnlstratlcn: their faculties, with business and finance, and with academic 

problems, along the line. We've noticed particularly their lack of sensitivity 
in handling relationships with the outside agencies such as regional accrediting 
associations. 
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Nationally, the demand for new conanunity college administrators is fantastic. And 
we certainly haven’t seen the end of this tremendous demand yet. A study by 
Raymond Shultz at Florida State University found that there would be a need be- 
tween 1965-70 for some three thousand new community college administrators, pre- 
sumably with community college competencies and with the ability to think as 
community college administrators and deal effectively with these outside influences. 
Last year there were seventy- two new community colleges; there will probably be 
that many this next year. There are at least 920 of these two-year institutions 
now spread across the country. There are 1,600,000 students in these institutions. 
All of us realize that this expansion is bringing into the field a large group of 
people who have little or no experience with this particular type of institution. 
Learning a mode of behavior is certainly called for, and a preparation program 
administrators is required in order to handle the problems we are going to face in 
the next few years. 

Extra - Institutional Agencies Change 

Along with the problem of finding competent administrators we find another major 
problem. There is a change in the approach and aggressiveness of the outside 
agencies. There was a time when the outside agencies paid little attention to 
community colleges. In Iowa, for instance, until this past year the State Boai.d 
of Regents, as an outside agency, cared very little about what happened in com- 
munity colleges. Suddenly, this year they rre willing to go to the extreme of 
releasing faculty members from other responsibilities to be involved in the 
examination and approval of these particular institutions. This only reflects a 
part of their broad interest in these new community colleges. 

New State Boards have been established. California went to a State Board for 
Junior Colleges in July of this year. Colorado has a new State Board for Community 
Colleges. Massachusetts and Minnesota have gone to a centralized State Board o 
Junior College Control. More and more controlling agencies are being formed that 
are concerned with the community colleges. These agencies are preparing people to 
look at the community college, but our question is, are we preparing administrators 
who can, in turn, react intelligently toward these outside agencies? As far as I 
can tell, we are not meeting this critical need. We have not developed a frame of 
reference within which to prepare people to do this particular task. I think the 
problem is critical. The question is, how are we going to get people ready to 
respond to these influences that are impinging upon the community colleges. 

Let me give you a few definitions. First of all, I am talking about extra- 
institutional relations. Clyde Blocker, President at Harrisburg Area Community 
College in Pennsylvania, and one of the technical experts on community college 
education, talks about extra institutional agencies in relation to the curriculum. 

He uses this term in connection with the determinants of the community college 
curriculum. These extra- institutional forces Include all those external forces 
which constantly impinge upon the curriculum. 

I could make a broad list of various agencies and forces that we could discuss, 
but I am going to discuss just five of them. First, there are the 
accrediting agencies . These agencies have taken on a major role in controlling 
and developing the institution. We found, as I mentioned before, that in the 
State of Iowa administrators did not know how to respond to the regional accredit?ng 
agency. In fact, as an example of these poor reartlons, two of our institutions 
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that have attempted to transfer their accreditation from the old district to the 
new one were turned down by the North Central Accrediting Association. We must 
become very active In trying to find out what our administrators' responsibilities 
are and how they should respond to accrediting agencies, either regional or pro- 
fessional. 

The second kind of agency Is the State Department of Instruction “Coordinating 
Governing Board ,*' This type of Board can precipitate a whole set of relationships 
between the local school administrators and the local community college administra- 
tors. I am not sure that anyone has the last answer as to how those relationships 
should be developed. We see here another example of an extra- Institutional force 
In relation to the area of curriculum approval. What should be the responsibility 
of the local board and the local administrators as compared with the State Board in 
terms of approving the curriculum? What kinds of relationship should be established, 
that Is, what guidelines or what rules must be developed and how should an adminis- 
trator react to an Infringement upon his authority as the administrator? In deter- 
mining what the curriculum should be, there Is such a thing as Institutional In- 
tegrity, and most of the regional accrediting agencies have made some very firm 
statements as to what they consider appropriate Institutional Integrity In the 
community college. But how many college administrators even knovr these guidelines 
exist, and how many of them have Incorporated this kind of thinking Into behavior? 
Those of us who are going to be In admlnlstra^ilve positions must come up with a 
rationale for dealing with governing and coordinating boards as they relate to 
many problems, and these Include the curriculum. 

The third outside or extra- Institutional force that the community college adminis- 
trator must learn to recognize is the Legislatur e. Maybe other states don't have 
the same kind of legislature as we have, but dealing with ours is a full-time job. 
This is part of the community college administrator's role that consumes a tre- 
mendous amount of time. Our legislature passed a good enabling act In 1965 at the 
same time that yours in Colorado acted. However, the Iowa legislature forgot one 
thing; they suddenly found out, as your legislature is going to find out next year, 

I suppose, that it costs money to run a community college system. They didn't seem 
to recognize the financial obligation. They went right ahead with all kinds of 
commitments and established a system based upon the principle that the state would 
finance this particular program. In the first year, believe It or not, they 
appropriated no money at all. None! And for the next year, in their largesse, 
they appropriated $6,000,000 when they knew it would cost $9, 000, 000 to finance the 
system they had established. We ended up practically begging. Our administrators 
went in and said, "What are we going to do? You didn't provide any funds." They 
replied, "We will have to give you a bail-out bill to help you out of this unfor- 
tunate situation that your poor administration got you into." The legislature 
called this Irresponsible administration on the part of the community college 
administrators because they had paid out money during the first year of operation 
when no funds were coming in. The legislature in Iowa finally appropriated four 
and one-half million dollars for the six and one-half million dollar debt that we 
had accrued during the first year of operation. This is an extreme example of the 
kinds of problems faced in dealing with legislatures. How does the administrator 
react to legislative pressure? We cannot simply give in. We cannot just say that 
the authority Is in the legislature and there is nothing to be done. We had a 
number of administrators decide to cut back a little. That was a critical decision. 
I sat in on a Board meeting where the administrator went to the Board and said that 
the only way they could survive the situation was to cut back twenty members of the 
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staff. This, to me, is a very unfortunate administrative decision. I think we 
should have done something other than that, even if we had to go before the 
legislative committee and plead poverty, ^is institution is going to suffer for 
years because of that one administrative decision. It impaired the faculty 
morale for years to come. This is an example of an administrative decision made 
in reaction to a decision by the state legislature. The student of administration 
must be made aware that these types of situations may arise in order that he may 
deal with them more effectively. Such experiences must be built into the prepara- 
tion program. However, there is no manual that we can establish in which it says 
if the legislature does this, turn to page 27 and here is your reaction. But we 
do have a responsibility to create a frame of reference for these community college 
administrators which will allow them to come up with appropriate administrative 
behavior. 

The fourth agency, and one we are just beginning to face now, and one that you are 
going to face if you haven't already, is the professional e ducation association . 

Which is the appropriate association for the community college faculty? We know 
that the American Federation of Teachers is extremely interested in unionizing ^ 

faculty members. We know that the AAUP has been cool toward the organizing of 
community college faculty members. Also, there is a new national association of 
community and junior college instructors affiliated with the NBA, with quite an 
aggressive and perhaps an appropriate answer to organizing community college 
faculty members. I'm not promoting the NEA, or the AFT, or the AAUP, but I am 
saying that somehow the community college administrator must become familiar with 
this area. A new relationship between faculty, students, and administrators is 
coming into existence in the area of governance. It makes a tremendous difference, 
for example, whether occupational instructors are associated with the American 
Vocational Association, or they are part of some of the professional engineering 
associations. Certainly the climate in which you're going to live in your in- 
s titution is going to depend upon the leadership which you give in this phase of 
dealing with an outside agency. You cannot expect tc develop a climate within 
your own institution anymore without taking into account the effects that these 
outside agencies are going to have upon that climate. There was a time when 
perhaps a man like Joe Cosant - a very dynamic administrator - could, through his 
own personality, build a climate within his institution. However, I don t think 
even a Joe Cosand can do this alone anymore. I think we have to realize that we 
must deal effectively with these influential outside agencies. This is the kind 
of competency I would like to see somehow taught to community college administrators. 



The final group, and the largest and mo* diverse of all agencies, are private 
citizens and the pressure group s they rt;' esent. A college administrator is 
constantly faced with extra- institutional forces represented by the private 
citizen, the DAR, nurses, lawyers, tax payers' associations, etc. They all play 
a part, and somehow we must build within our competency the rationale for dealing 
with them administratively in the community colleges. 

The Community College Philosophy 

There are certain appropriate reactions for a community college administrator to 
make. I believe in diversity and I accept the fact that we are going to have some 
major differences in community colleges. However, I think that we need to es tab- 
list what a community college is and to define the community college philosophy 
and then make our decisions based on that philosophical position. I do not believe 
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there is a universal theory of administration in higher education that holds water, 
but I do think there is a philosophy of the community collega than can be used as 
the basis for making decisions which are appropriate in almost any community college 
situation. Until we agree on this philosophical point of view, we are going to 
make decisions that are divisive* In our own state, the legislature unfortunately 
allowed for two kinds of institutions to be developed under the same act. There is 
the option of establishing a community college or an area vocational school. I 
think there is a different philosophy in each of these two institutions. The 
administrator of an area vocaticnai school is going to react differently to outside 
forces merely because his philosophical position is different from that of the 
community college administrator. I am not saying it has to be, but I think it too 
often is. 

Wisconsin has a very 'ine vocational school syi?ten ^ich goes back to the beginning 
of vocational school education, 1906, when the Douglas Commission met in Massachusetts 
and decided that there would be a dual system of post-hi^ school education. Throug.i 
the 1917 Smith'Hughes Act and up to the present, Wisconsin has adopted the philos- 
ophy of dualism in lower division, post-high school education. But they are chang- 
ing. They are moving toward the comprehensive community philosophy. I agree with 
this trend. I fought for four or five years for the broader, comprehensiv:; kind 
of program, but people who were in vocational education at that time had a great 
deal of fear regarding what would happen to their particular program if they moved 
in that direction. So they maintained what I facetiously refer to as the Smith- 
Hughes mentality. The Smith Hughes law and the Smith Hughes Act were extremely 
important. The money that states get from vocational education acts is extremely 
important for colleges. However, the situation h.?.s changed since 1917, and the 
philosophy should change along with it. It is unfortunate that some vocational 
educators still maintain a 1917 philosophy. It is inappropriate for these times. 

There is just not much call any more for harness makers, or mechanics to fix 
Model T*s. There are many of these pressure groups that the community college 
administrator must learn to react appropriately tot^ard. And further, he must 
learn to react as a community college administrator - not as a private citizen, 
not as a vocational educator, not as a junior college administrator, and certainly 
not as a secondary school administrator. Now, it is very appropriate for a 
secondary school principal to act like a secondary school principal. The decisions 
that he makes are appropriate for his institution. But when that same man with 
that same philosophy begins to make decisions about the community college operation, 
particularly in terms of extra- institutional organizations, they are often In- 
appropriate . 

Any institute or program which attempts to train community college administrators 
must take into account the real needs of the individual who are going to be called 
upon to perform this role. Although the learning of specific administrative skili.s 
must be a component of any such program, this should not be its only thrust. For 
example, the emphases should be not only on learning a budgeting system. You can 
do that in a few weeks; or on learning how to develop a catalog. You can teach 
someone else how to do that. You can even train someone to establish a curriculum. 
On the other hand, it is quite another matter to develop a community college phil- 
osophy and to get it across to the student of community college administration. 

You have to be something of an evangelist. I suppose you must be rtially convinced 
that there is such a thing as a community college philosophy, and then get it 
across in a way that does not antagonize people. Unless we develop a true conmunitv 
college philosophy among the men who are going to take over administrative position^ 
in community colleges, everything else we do will be wiong. 
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Areas of Administration 



I see administration as composed of four major areas, two of which are rather bur* 
eaucratically oriented and lend themselves quite easily t-o study and to the develop* 
ment of methods. In a bureaucracy, or an organization operating under bureaucratic 
principles, you can assign roles, establish regulations and proceed almost without 
regard ior the situation. The first two areas idiich operate this way are business 
administration and student personnel adminis tration . A good business manager can 
probably go quite easily from one institution to another with little adjustment on 
his part. Student personnel administration isn't quite as bureaucratic, but there 
is some bureaucracy. There are some roles, some old organizational theories, and 
some patterns of administration that seem to hold true in student personnel adminis* 
tration. The other two, by contrast, are non*bureaucratic and because of this 
create some different problems in regard to behavior. 

The third area is . academic administration . The whole area of academic administration 
in higher education has become complicated by new faculty dismissal procedures, ne.r 
negotiation procedures, etc. There was a time, if we go back to the golden age of 
administration, idien the administration administered the academic program. This 
has changed. A Clark Kerr no longer demands that teaching assistants will do some* 
thing. They, on the other hand, are not reluctant to tell the administrator what 
he must do. The administrator today performs a much different role in academic 
administration than he did a few years ago. Academic administration has changed 
on the university level; and do not think the community colleges are going to es- 
cape it. The community college administrator is going to be faced with a new kind 
of faculty, a new militancy. Academic administration is no longer what it was and 
our community colleges are totally unprepared for the change. Community college 
administrators, in many instances, came out of the secondary school atmosphere. 

They were used to being the only educated professional in the school system and th^y 
often treated their faculty members in condescending manners. This type of adminl-3** 
trator is in for a shock. I know idiat is going to happen to some of these adminis* 
trators when they run into some of the younger teachers coming out of our graduate 
schools today. The new breed of faculty members for community colleges believes in 
academic freedom. They feel strongly about the rights that faculty members have, 
that they should be included in the development of curriculum, and that they should 
have a say in the administration of the institution. At the very least our adminis* 
trators are going to have to go through a ^ole reorientation in terms of academic 
administration. 

Finally, we get to the last administrative function, that of Institutional Adminis * 
tration . I believe this to be a critical area. We used to call this area simply 
"public relations." The alumni association falls within this area. A whole new 
area of administration is being brought about by the change in the concern of 
extra* institutional agencies for higher education, and the community college 
specifically. 

Thus, we are developing a new breed of adminlstrafor. . These new administrators 
generally operate at the vice*president's level in a major institution, and per* 
haps at the president's level in a two-year college. A whole new set of concepts 
of administrative behavior is developing. 
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The Changing Nature of the Institution 



Let me suggest a frame of reference that I think is necessary in order to react 
appropriately to these extra- institutional agencies. First of all, the community 
college administrator is faced with a doubly complicated problem in establishing 
a rationale for administrative behavior. Corson, in his book. The Governence of 
Colleges and Universities , says that the task of leadership in higher education 
may be supported or challenged by institutional character . What this means is 
that the character of two things is changing at the same time, which complicates 
the role of the administrator in developing rational administrative behavior. It 
is like firing at a moving target and then making it more complicated by having 
the platform on which you are standing also move, and both of them in unrelated 
and unpredictable directions. This is the situation that the community college 
administrator is in. It involves first of all a change in the character of his 
institution and It is changing quite radically. We know that until recently 
many of these institutions were under the K through 14 type of organizational 
pattern. The administrator naturally developed a mode of administrative behavior 
that was compatible with other administrators within the area, and understandable 
to the board of trustees or board of directors. 

A second characteristic of many community colleges is that they do not have per- 
manent campuses of their own. They live in what we refer to as the "cracks and 
crevices" of former public high school buildings. Somebody else took care nf 
the problem of facilities for them. This characteristic changes drastically when 
new campuses are built. 

Another way that the character of the institution has changed is in regard to the 
student body. At present we talk about very diverse student bodies in community 
colleges. If we were to go back fifteen or twenty years, we would find that, in 
most states, they were a rather homogeneous group. They were a group who were 
"junior college" oriented. They were quite predictable. We knew idiat kinds of 
students they were, we knew what they wanted, we knew how to administer our pro- 
gram to satisfy their needs. This is no longer true. The comnuinlty college 
P^fosldent now has to deal with a broad spectrum of abilities, economic statuses, 
political and social extremes. 

We recognize that the character of the community college is changing, which creates 
need for a change in administrative style, but 1 thi nk if we look at the bigger 
picture, we see that the style of administration in higher education is also chang- 
ing. There have been several suggestions for administrative styles in the past, 
sudk as, Dodds "caretaker," Kerr's "mediator- initiator," and the "consensus seeker." 
I am suggesting that perhaps even the modem style of administrative behavior 
which Kerr, Litchfield and some of the other writers in administration have been 
expounding, is a thing of the past. Just as the Tappans and the Eliots passed 
from the scene at the turn of the century, perhaps the Kerrs and the Dodds today 
are out of date. We are saying now that perhaps no single person is capable of 
being an administrator in higher education. Currently there are suggestions for 
teams of administrators: a cadre to handle the administrative roles. These are 
a few of the things that are making the job of the community college administrator 
extremely difficult. 

In review, let me identify four espects of the preparation of community college 
administrators that are needed fo etiahlo him veflot tr» the extra- institutional 
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forces we have been discussing. The first, and the most difficult, deals with 
the personality of the Individual. The community college administrator must 
realize that personality may well make the difference between success and failure. 
As a suggestion, I think It Is pretty good advice to get somebody on your staff 
who Is secure enough In his own mind and his own position to be able to tell you 
when your personality Interferes with your administrative behavior. We want to 
develop administrative behavior idilch Is rational. Unfortunately, all of the 
behavior of an administrator Is not always rational. There are those who do not 
realize that personality Is getting In the way of administrative behavior. I do 
not know the answer to this problem. We have a group on our campus who are com- 
pletely sold on the Idea of sensitivity training. It Is my opinion that something 
similar to this must become part of our preparation program. I think personal 
sensitivity la extremely critical when dealing with outside Influences. Perhaps 
you can get away with a crippled kind of personality, a Captain Bllgh kind of 
personality, within your own Institution. However, when you start dealing with 
the legislature, the regional accrediting agencies, pressure groups, and these 
other outside forces, just the slightest Idiosyncrasy Is the thing they remesd)er 
you for. I do not mean you have to be something you are not. You just have to 
learn to develop an administrative behavior which takes Into account the kind of 
personality which would best accomplish ;your goals. A community college adminis- 
trator must, when he deals with these outside agencies, develop a kind of person- 
ality that Is consonant with the role expected of him. 

Second Is what I define as historical and philosophical point of view on the 
community college, especially as related to outside agencies. I am a firm believ- 
er that our community college philosophy Is extremely Important. I think In the 
past the community college has favored a passive role In relation to extra- 
institutional agencies. This Is changing. We must now build within our new 
administrators a different attitude about the role of the community college. It 
Is not a second-rate school, although It Is a second-chance school. It Is not a 
high school with ashtrays, although we will find students of all ages In atten- 
dance. It has an Identity of Its own. 

The third concern, as we look at extra- Institutional forces. Is the development of 
a theoretical view of administrative behavior. We have spent a lot of time looking 
at organizational theories, but I don't believe there is one universal theory of 
administration In higher education. I think there Is a theory of administration 
for public school systems, but It does not apply to college administration. I 
think administrative theory In the public schools Is universal enough that it 
applies In one district about as well as another. In the business world an 
administrative officer In one company develops an administrative style that will 
hold up for him when he moves from one company to the next. When you get Into 
higher education, though, I do not believe that It Is possible to use the same 
administrative theory. Administration In higher education Is quite different from 
administration In other organizations. I think that the general organizational 
theories that apply to business or public schools might work quite well In the 
areas I have mentioned such as student personnel and business administration. 
However, I think they apply very poorly or not at all In the non-bureaucrat Ic areas 
that I mentioned previously. 

Finally, I believe the junior college administrator needs a frame of reference and 
a set of definitions for dealing with agencies outside his own region, such as 
accrediting agencies. I hope that our preparation programs C€in give the adminis- 
trator an overview of sa^'-h things as the laws formyisted by rcsMlatlng agencies. 
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I think that the community college administrator should be able to give you page 
and paragraph on almost all the rules and regulations of the outside agencies. 

He must know them inside and out. We have gone beyond the time when the adminis- 
trator does not need to know about anything other than his own institution. 

I guess I have gone as far as I want to go in setting a frame of reference and 
establiching working definitions. There are a lot more definitions that could 
be given. I am firmly convinced that many of our problems as we deal with out- 
side agencies stem from a lack of definitions; a semantic problem. Maybe we do 
not disagree as much as we think we do. Perhaps we do not use the right terms 
in explaining to others what it is we are trying to do in the community college. 
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THE ROLE OF STATE BOARDS AND THE FUNCTIONS OF THEIR STATE OFFICERS 

Dr. Paul A. Eisner 

Director, Community College Division 
Colorado State Board for Community Colleges & Occupational Education 

Denver, Colorado 



Drs. Shay and Malik have asked me to discuss the role of state officers of the 
State Board and their functions. I would like to try to keep within that frame- 
work as much as possible. My first generalization Is that state governance of 
community colleges looms as a very critical problem In the current history of the 
junior college movement. It Is hard to generalize, for example, what state gov- 
ernance Is and what It ought to be because we have had so much pluralism In this 
country regarding how colleges are coordinated, controlled, directed, etc., at 
the state level. An excellent resource Is Jim Wattenbarger's recent article In 
the May, 1968 Issue of the Junior College Journal reviewing various state patterns 
of leadership, coordination and financing. You can see from his article that we 
do not have a uniform model for state governance. 

We would probably not need state governing boards of community colleges If It 
were not for the Issue of local finance. Local junior college districts, and the 
junior college movement In general, rode in on local Initiative. The culmination 
of the junior college movement In the sixties really came as a result of local 
Initiative, not state leadership. To be sure, some states have responded to 
junior college needs by establishing state structures, where there had been no 
local Initiative, causing the Initial responsibility to be placed in the hands 
of the state rather than local districts. The most dynamic of these state sys- 
tems, however, have some provision for local Identity and local Initiative. 

Earlier In our junior college history, states that had carried out their higher 
education cocmltments with strong, constitutionally Independent universities at 
the center of the system, had tended to resist the junior college movement. At 
least these states were slow to step In and move along with some kind of major 
junior college thrust. There are also patterns where private schools, universi- 
ties and colleges have tended to take up what was considered to be the basic 
need for junior college education. In these states there has been even greater 
resistance to the public community college development. Once a state defines the 
junior college's role In relationship to other sectors, however, the movement be- 
gins to take hold. An example of this latter phenomena was evident in California 
and Michigan, two states with powerful universities, but well developed systems 
of junior colleges. 

Moving down the next few years, I think we can see some discernible patterns. We 
might call the sixties somewhat of a golden era of community college growth. Some 
argue that we have reached our culmination. Some feel that we are still growing. 

I think that we have to define growth In terms of various states and regions of 
the country. Illinois Is now starting to move very rapidly. I suspect that 
they are at the threshold of their major growth. California perhaps has reached 
some state of culmination, but there Is still potential growth In that state as 
well. It seems more than accidental that this growth period also saw local 
Initiative for the establishment of community colleges at Its peak. This kind 
of local phenomena still causes local junior colleges to be formed. However, 
a good look down the road shows some symptoms we can hardly ignore: 
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1. Local citizens appear to be more willing than ever to shift local sup- 
port for all public services, including the public community college, 
to larger, more embracing taxing jurisdiction. Hence, more state sys- 
tems. 

2. Community colleges experience difficulty in obtaining local support for 
capital expansion and operating costs once they have been established, 
particularly in those communities that have experienced significant 
demographic change from younger age populations to older age populations. 

Once a community reaches some state of maturity, we find different patterns of 
interest for education. It is far easier, apparently, to get an institution es- 
tablished than to support it. I think there is perhaps an interplay of 
conscience and local tax support involving the community college. On one hand 
the premises of the public community college are wholly acceptable to the vot ng 
public at large, but it is not easy to generate financial support from 
very same citizens. The public wants junior colleges, but the question of whether 
they are able to support them on a long range basis is in doubt. Obviously , — e 
major role of state boards and their officers is the finding of new monle ^ s 
junior colleges . 

The local tax paying citizen seems willing to transfer the support of many worth- 
while enterprises to a larger tax base, i.e., the state, and indirectly to t e 
federal level. We witnessed this pattern in Colorado last year. Under House 
Bill 1448, passed in 1967 by the Colorado Assembly, which created the new State 
Board, local junior colleges were permitted to exercise the option of joining 
the state system. In the process the state picks up a 100% finance program w c 
removes local operating levies as well as debt service on capital liabil ty. 
Trinidad the citizens voted to enter the state system by over 2,500 yes votes o 
19 opposed. Lamar Junior College joined the state system with 1,900 yes 
and approximately 25 to 30 no votes. At Otero these voting figures were n a ou 
the same balance. I suggest that the 19, 20 and 25 no votes are mechanical 
errors. Somebody must have pulled the wrong lever in the voting boot , e a 
ministration at Trinidad did nothing but transmit information about the dis- 
solution Issue. At Otero the administration supported joining the state system. 

At Lamar College officials supported the issue and recommended joining the state 
system. Mesa College and Northeastern Junior College are fairly indepen 
districts, who highly regard local support. I reason that if the administra on 
and the Board opposed the issue in those communities, the vote would still go 
60% yes and probably not more than 40% no. This scares me because I think the^ 
wrong motives for joining the state i?ystem are behind these elections. T e re 
moval of local tax levies and capital indebtedness appears to be the primary 
reason for joining the system. 

While the local tax paying citizen seems willing to transfer the support of such 
worthwhile enterprises to a larger central interest, the heavily central ze 
bureaucratic structures which arise as a result of the transfer often serve m 
less than adequately. The compromise might be a state-wide system of commun ty 
colleges with explicit provisions for local control serving local needs and 
accompanied with some provisions for local initiative. The local citizens would 
contribute to the support of the college in the form of a ceiling-type oca evy, 
which Is the direction in which we would like to move in Colorado. However, since 
the ink is not dry on House Bill 1448, we are not in a position to introduce these 
changes. I think W2 will be in this position within the next three to five years. 
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Local tax levies ought to be designated for special purposes, such as for com~ 
munlty use or for community service programs. If an Institution would like to 
build a college theater, It ought to be able to go beyond and above the state 
appropriation. 1 also think that legitimate uses of local revenues might be 
something like Institutional contributions to retirement programs for teachers, 
merit programs, and faculty development programs. However, local tax levies 
should be restricted to such purposes. It Is not because I would not like to 
see more local Initiative In the financial support of the local colleges, but 
I think once we Institute local alternatives, the state could renege on Its ob- 
ligation to give full 100% support to operational costs. We x/ant local districts 
or local communities to have taxing ability, but we do not want this taxing 
ability to cause motivation for providing less than 100% state support. Hence, 
restrictive celling- type local ability to tax seems the beet answer to keep local 
and state control In delicate balance. 

Interestingly, the shift from local to state support seemed evident at the last 
meeting of the Council of State Directors In Phoenix, Arizona where thirty-eight 
states were represented. At Its Inception the State Directors Council brought 
together only a handful of people. Virtually every state has some person In 
charge of junior colleges, while only a couple of years ago It was difficult to 
determine who was responsible In some states. State level responsibility has be- 
come a necessity, only If to support, to maintain, and to protect the junior 
college Interests at the state level. Great pressures should be felt by the state 
leadership to vie effectively for the allocation of scarce resources. Currently, 
state level structures have placed a disproportionate emphasis on the needs of 
four-year Institutions — forcing junior colleges to press for Identity. It has 
taken a long time for the coordinating agencies to acknowledge the junior college 
thrust In their states; yet the coordinating agencies are still largely respon- 
sible for the recommendations to the legislature as to where higher education 
money should be allocated. In California, junior college enrollments long ago 
reached such massive proportions that It would be absurd not to recognize the 
community college's role In that state's system of higher education. Yet 
California, I believe, moved toward a state governing board to get better repre- 
sentation and leadership for many complex junior college needs. Whether Cali- 
fornia gets better state leadership from a state governing board remains to be 
seen - perhaps Its state-wide organization. The California Junior College 
Association, already provides the leadership It seeks. 

I believe we fall to recognize that leadership must ha appointed at the state 
level comparable to the chancellor of the state college system or the chancellor 
of the university system; that the leadership must operate effectively In the 
political network. Unfortunately, few states have set up for this latter aspect. 

State boards and their staffs must still " sell ” the junior college . The credi- 
bility of our mission will be tested like It never has been before. Some Issues 
become especially vulnerable to public scrutiny as soon as we get directly In- 
volved with the state. One of these Issues deals with simple performance data. 

As an example, attrition rates among those students registered In transfer pro- 
grams are likely to be examined. Moreover, the scarcity of public resources for 
higher education demands that we look more critically at the success of transfer 
programs. We have two real conflicting forces here. I wish I could say some- 
thing else, but local junior colleges are generally formed In order to provide 
Its citizen supporters a legitimate path to a baccalaureate degree. They are not 
formed for the comprehensive, occupationally oriented purposes so often claimed 
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In our literature. When we move to statewide structures where competition for 
scarce monies Is keen, we are bound to be asked for performance data. Some of us 
have taken the position that we ought to stop emphasizing our transfer function 
so much. Terms like transfer and terminal do not seem to hold up anymore ~ at 
least not as two primary, discrete functions. If we realistically researched our 
enterprise, we might be offering something like five major programs. Approxi- 
mately twenty percent of our students might be enrolled In something like a col- 
lege transfer program. Another twenty percent would be enrolled In a lower- 
skilled vocational type of curriculum covering varying time spans to complete, 
but usually less than a year. Another twenty percent might be enrolled In some 
form of technical, semi-professional curricula usually requiring a two-year 
associate of arts goal. At least twenty percent would be In some kind of con- 
tinuing education or community service program and still another twenty percent 
would be taking developmental type courses. The latter program may not be de- 
fined or Interpreted In terms of curriculum at all, but would constitute a fair 
share of the majority of the students program. 

Still another pressure we will face Is that the tax paying public will examine 
more closely the duplicating roles among several sectors In public education. 

The Issue of how to best carry out continuing education, adult education, communi- 
ty service functions, should trouble many a legislative session. Currently, all 
sectors of higher education as well as secondary education claim these functions 
to a degree. I wish there were a stronger likelihood that community colleges 
would be given statutory clarification to carry out this role. The transfer 
program, continuing education and occupational education could then become nearly 
equal tri- functions in our community colleges. 

Normally, seventy percent of all students enrolled In junior colleges are classi- 
fied as freshmen, which means that something like the remaining twenty-eight per- 
cent should be sophomores, but it is even less than that. If you follow our 
freshmen junior college students, approximately one- third end up classified as 
sophomores. If you follow them Into the junior year in the California system, 
you find something like less than one- fifth actually transfer to the University 
of California or the state colleges. There Is a remarkable persistence, however, 
among that one-fifth. Most remarkable Is that one of five - 3,000 of every 15,000 
were not admissible to the University of California or the state colleges, when 
they enrolled as junior college freshmen. In Colorado our overall salvageablllty 
of students cannot be fully Interpreted until we have sufficient follow-up data; 
however, the masses of students who fall require that we look very carefully at 
our transfer role - in every state. 

Our staff is asked to provide greater evidence that an occupational mission really 
is being carried out to the degree that we claim in our community colleges. The 
Industrial community reinforces our technical function, but at the same time In- 
dustry still puts out vast sums of money to train its personnel. If we are to 
perform this task, technical programs should be more carefully examined In terms 
of their ability to generate skilled manpower. Under broader systems approaches 
to unit cost accounting, we may see vocational technical education placed on an 
Input-output model. This could mean, however, a strengthening of financial sup- 
port by the federal and state level, but only to the degree that junior college 
leaders can develop flexible models for technical- vocational education, as well 
as their being able to translate resources into missions on a more quantitative 
basis. We hope to get off the hook at the Community College of Denver by demon- 
strating higher employability rates in the forty- two occupational programs 
President Luchsinger Is :bnpJcr.i = rtli)g. 
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I see another more complex role of state officers - this role is new to us. It 
involves bringing total regional resources bear on local problems . In the 
future state control and coordination will get more direction from megastructures 
at the federal level. We can expect absorption of states into regional service 
areas in order to carry out specific national goals. Projects supported by fed- 
eral agencies and state agencies require greater coordinated thrust to zero in 
on local community problems. Regional planning areas already cross the county 
and state lines; so, too, will community college projects require coordinated 
effort within the total educational and public service community. We shall also 
experience a development of total systems approaches providing public services to 
local areas. Local districts as we know them today will begin to take on systems 
characteristics as they are integrated into regional, state and national missions. 
Distinctive features of educational units commonly regarded ss secondary level, 
junior college level, area vocational schools and state community colleges will 
become fused into a larger partnership. Institutions will engage in their 
activities in a much less unilateral way - the main reason: the public will no 

longer tolerate conflicting roles and proliferation of programs - the scarcity 
of resources is already being felt. 

State /.fficers need to be more flexible in viewing the role of junior colleges . 

We should not create static, non- changing institutions. I believe that in the 
future some community colleges will be located in industrial parks, still others 
in retirement communities, still others in ethnically concentrated areas. Cam- 
puses as we know them today will be less traditional, less formal, less restric- 
tive in the clientele they serve. There will be a new clientele for higher 
education and this clientele will affect the characteristics of the institution 
in very vital ways. 

College administrators will make provisions for allowing students to participate 
in the setting of the curriculum and the activities in which they engage them- 
selves. To a degree student life already is the most socially approved type of 
activity. This fact has to have some effect on our institutions. Perhaps as 
much as fifty to sixty percent of the curriculum will eventually be devoted to 
continuing education. The percentage of the curriculum devoted to the latter 
will depend on the clientele of the local community college and its proximity to 
characteristic consumers. Regional and community problems resulting from urban- 
ization, unemployment and the use of leisure should affect community college pro- 
grams, much more than is presertly evident. 

State officers must preserve the local identity of each institution in the system . 
Colorado has attempted in House Bill 1448 to provide some kind of local initiative 
and local autonomy. I do not like to use the word autonomy because I do not think 
tht teim has much utility. We constantly use the term but it seems doubtful if 
institutions ever enjoy autonomy, per se, if they are part of a larger legal 
jurisdiction such as a "district" or a "state." I like .to think of "autonomy" in 
different contexts. I argue that our colleges in the State of Colorado do not 
have autonomy in the legal sense; we have simply tried to remove restraint at 
the institutional level. What militates against having autonomy in state systems 
in a whole myriad of accompanying system restraints imposed on the institutions. 

The controller's office, for example, has a basic governmental accounting function 
which restricts autonomy. The purchasing function for colleges within a state sys- 
tem is a statewide operation. Moreover, the colleges cannot ignore state adminis- 
trative codes. In recognition of these problems, we have attempted to work within 
various frameworks and to liberalize some restrictive areas where we legally can. 

We won last year, for example, in providing institutions with their oim purchasing 
services. Business managers function as state purchasing agents rather than having 
to go through voucher system on buying small items. 
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In areas of governmental accounting we are somewhat restricted. No matter what 
our philosophy, the Institutions still have to maintain accounting systems and be 
subject to state audits. We have tried to respond to these circumstances idilch 

developing a committee on the development of accounting pro* 
cedures which consisted of the chairman of the legislative Audits Committee of 
the State of Colorado, the Budget Analyst of the Commission of Higher Education, 
a representative from the Governor *s office and accounts and control In the con- 
troller's office. We had a junior college business manager chair the committee 
to develop a uniform system of budgeting and accounting which provided what we 
felt to be a workable management tool for handling fiscal procedures for each 
college. We were able to depart from a lot of university and state college 
practices in the accounting area in developing an accounting system tailored to 
junior college needs. By working with a consultant on the mechanical and tech- 
nical problems, we felt that an accounting system could be developed that would 
alleviate some of the problems of restraint. State four-year colleges and 
universities do not have a uniform system of accounting. Each of them operates 
differently. The Commission on Higher Education feels that our budgeting and 
accounting manual Is a fairly valuable document for use elsewhere in the higher 
education sectors, even though it suited our needs quite specifically. If there 
is another development in accounting and budgeting in the state, it will grow 
out of the junior college's budget request for a system tailored to our needs. 

We have taken a different role in overall policy determination. In the area of 
policy we have appointed an advisory committee to the Board. We have had other 
advisory committees, but this is the first one in the area of policy determi- 
nation. In the past we have had an operating state-wide policies committee 
develop a sabbatical leave program and personnel policies affecting health and 
welfare. We just Implemented at our last Board meeting several policies relating 
to leaves. We felt that we did better than the local districts were able to do, 
but we developed these out of committee- faculty, administrators and presidents - 
in those junior colleges that are a part of the state system. 

We now have a statewide Advisory Committee on basic policy. We have found it 
difficult to get student representation. I cannot find students to appoint on 
committees and at this time only two students sit on this committee. When sub- 
committees are formed involving such areas as student affairs, we intend to use 
more students in an advisory capacity. 

Before we develop any policies at the statewide level, they will be reviewed by 
the advisory council of students, faculty and administrators. We may not always 
agree with this advisory council, but we feel it is important that they share in 
the burden of the mistakes we make in policy determination. This method of work- 
ing with an advisory council will alleviate some of the problems of having state 
level staff creating policy without considering the various issues and problems 
at the various local district levels. On this committee we have both state 
system college representation and local district representation. We include 
representatives from community colleges which are not in the state system on some 
of our committees. On our budgeting and accounting committee we actually had 
three local district business managers and two state system staff. We are trying 
to maintain a similar balance of local and state system college representation on 
other committees - first, because we value local district staff input and experi- 
ence, and second, because their representation will ultimately ease the local 
districts transition into the state system when that occurs. 
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The State Board has adopted a policy of having the presidents In four times an- 
nually. We have met only twice thus far - once on a tuition Issue and once on 
overall planning problems. The purpose of these quarterly meetings for presi- 
dents Is to have an appraisal of the problems ahead. The sessions extend part 
of the day and to dinner In the evening when we sit down Informally and try to 
discuss problems affecting the system. We still are not providing enough of 
this kind of communication. 

These are my closing remarks - It Is probably appropriate that we closed on this 
last, but most Important role of state boards and staff, that of preserving 
local identity. If there can be one single feature of a successful state system, 
it Is the provision states ought to make for local Identity and local responsi- 
bility. 
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ROLES OF COMMUt«7TY COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 
IN BUILDING THE BUDGET 

Mr. Donald Shore 
Business Officer 
Mesa College 

Grand Junction, Colorado 



Administrators In community colleges bear the major responsibility for budget 
building. The primary responsr'blllty belongs to the President and the Business 
Officer. The President Is responsible for total operation of the Institution 
and thus bears responsibility for the budget. The Business Officer Is concerned 
with all business services, which Includes the preparation, adoption, and execu- 
tion of the budget. Every staff member from President to custodian Is, or should 
be. Involved to some extent In the preparation. 

The budget In many institutions Is a closely guarded secret. The public and the 
staff are given only the minimum details required by law. The budget Is a 
public document. The quality of the final product Increases In direct propor- 
tion to the number of Individuals Involved In the preparation phase. It can be 
compared to Newton's Law of Motion, l.e., for every action there Is an equal and 
opposite reaction. For every bit of Involvement and effort expended In the pre- 
paration phase, a dividend will be received. "Too many cooks do not spoil the 
broth", assuming there Is a competent Business Officer acting In a coordinating 
role. 

In discussing the roles of Administrators In building the budget, we should 
define what a budget Is. Tenner and Lynn In their book Municipal and Government - 
al Accounting state that "Budgeting may be described as l:he process of alloca- 
ting scarce resources to unlimited demands", rhe Natlomtl Committee on Govern- 
mental Accounting, In their publication Municipal Accounting and Auditing , state 
that "A budget Is a plan of operation expressed In dollars and cents. It should 
include the proposed expenditures for a specified period or purpose and the 
proposed means of financing same". The budget for any year should attempt to 
express In financial terms the educational objectives of the Institution. 

The budget Is an attempt to express educational objectives to the extent that 
these objectives can be financed. The Business Officer Is not responsible for 
educational objectives. This Is a responsibility of the Governing Board, the 
President, the academic administration, and the faculty. 

There are two basic methods of budget preparation. The first method, which Is 
used more frequently than the second, consists of reviewing available revenues 
for the fiscal year. Those concerned with budget preparation are then notified 
of the availability of funds and expenditures are estimated with the available 
revenue In mind. The second method consists of converting the educational ob- 
jectives Into expenditures without reference to available revenue. This method, 
although entailing more work, forces the Institution to examine Its educational 
objectives. It Is a process of "allocating scarce resources to unllmlt«^d 
demands". These "unlimited demands" are then trimmed to match the available 
revenues. This method requires a great deal of time because the budget nust be 
revised many times before It Is completed. As a further complication, the Busi- 
ness Officer Is not qualified to make the decisions In reducing the educational 
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objectives to fit the available revenue. He is qualified to make reconmenda' 
tions in this area» but the final priorities must be established by academic 
administrators • 

The budgeting process consists of three major divisions. They are as follows: 

1. Preparation 

2. Adoption 

3. Execution 

Every staff member should be included in the preparation phase. Usually only 
the President, Business Officer, and Governing Board are included in the adop*- 
tion phase. The final phase, execution, concerns all administration, the 
faculty, and service t^apartment heads. In short, it concerns those staff mem- 
bers who have the authority to spend institutional funds. 

As previously stated, the preparation phase involves a greater amount of work 
and involvement than any other phase. The first step in preparation is to 
determine the estimated enrollment. This usually is a function of the Presi- 
dent, Deans of academic faculties, the Business Officer, and the Admissions 
Officer. This first step is the key to the entire process of budget building. 
An error in judgment, either in overestimating or underestimating enrollment, 
can be disastrous. For example, an overestimation of 5 per cent in a comninlty 
college of an approximate 2,000 enrollment can result in a loss of revenue to 
fund budgeted expenditures from $100 - 200,000.00. This decision usual^ in- 
volves projections by the Admissions Officer which are reviewed by the other 
administrators previously named. The enrollment estimated by this coopittee 
does much to set the level of expenditures of the institution. 

The second step in the process is for the President to draft a cover letter for 
budget instruction to all department heads responsible for budget building. 

This letter lists the budget calendar, what are the various deadlines, and the 
estimated number of students to be cared for in the budget year. It also indi- 
cates his general opinion regarding the level of expenditures and his attitude 
towards Improved services. 

The Business Office staff prepares departmental budget forms to accompany the 
President's letter. These forms list the following: 

1. The amount expended by account during the previous year. 

2. The amount spent to date in the current year. 

3. A space for the amount requested by the department for the 
subsequent year. 

4. A space for the amount given preliminary approval. 

These forms request a Justification for any increased or decreased expenditure 
and a priority listing with justification for capital outlay items. 

The department heads then discuss the proposed budget with their respective 
staffs. Each staff member, whether an instructor, clerk or custodian, should 
be given the opportunity to discuss their needs and desires. The department 
heads then sumnarize the requests on the forms provioed and discuss the request 
with the division chairman. The division chairman bears a great responsibility 
in budget preparation. He must understand his staff and their requests. The 
division chairman may have department chairmen who pad requests, or conversely. 
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are too frugal In their requests. He must recognize any excesses or defi- 
ciencies and correct them so that he Is able to defend and justify the divi- 
sional requests that he must present to the Budget Committee, the next step 
In the budgeting procedure. 

The Budget Committee's composition varies at different Institutions according 
to the organization chart. Also, the size of the conmlttee varies within the 
Institution. Usually, the academic division budgets are reviewed by a comnlttee 
consisting of the Vice-President, the Dean of Instruction, and the Business 
Officer. Many compromises must be reached by this Committee. The Dean is 
usually concerned with educational philosophy while the Business Officer Is 
concerned with business decisions. Each member of the Committee must be able 
to compromise his opinions. Service department budgets are usually reviewed 
by the Vice-President, Business Officer, and the chief administrator respon- 
sible for the department under review. The President may be Inclined to par- 
ticipate In budget review of those departments whose budgets may be controver- 
sial. For example, the President may be Involved In the Initial review of 
Intercollegiate athletics. 

At the culmination of this stage, the budget. In Its raw form, should be educa- 
tionally sound and defensible, although perhaps not financially feasible. 
Following the budget conferences, a sizeable period of time elapses. It Is 
during this time that the Business Officer, or Budget Officer, summarizes each 
departmental budget complete with justification of line Item expenditures and 
reviews the revenue available to fund the expenditures. 

When this task Is completed, a budget review with the President Is In order. 

The President reviews expenditures for educational objectives and double checks 
the revenue projected by the Business Officer. A complete revision may have to 
be made at this time because revenues usually will not accommodate the expendi- 
tures budgeted. Additional revenues should be examined at this point If the 
expenditures cannot be financed assuming the President Is confident that the 
level of expenditures are completely justifiable. Student fees may need to 
be Increased, or a mill levy. If one Is available, may also need to be raised. 

If additional revenues are not available, the only alternative Is to reduce 
expenditures. 

If the budget cannot be financed, the President should refer the budget bacU 
to the Budget Co’anlttee with Instructions as to hovj much should be cut from 
the budget and with recommendations as to how the budget cuts might be attained. 
The Budget Conmlttee may recall division heads to discuss possible cuts, or 
they may be able to weigh priorities within the Comnlttee and be able to refer 
a balanced budget back to the President. 

At this point It should be noted that various committees may have been working 
parallel with the Budget Committee or may have been working prior to the time 
that preparation began. Specific examples of this would be a Faculty ® 
Committee to determine salaries, or an Athletic Conmlttee to determine the 
price of admissions to Intercollegiate athletic events. 

The balanced budget should again be referred to the President for fin^ review. 
Hhen all problems have been resolved the budget document Is ready to be printed. 
At this point, the educational objectives have been budgeted to the extent that 
the resources of the Institution can finance them. The President and staff may 
not be satisfied that the objectives have been provided for, but they must be 
satisfied that they are budgeted to the extent financially possible. 
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The final step In preparation Is the submission of the budget by the President 
to the Governing Board for review. The Governing Board may accept the budget, 
or they may revise It, or they may refer It back to the President for further 
revision. Once the Board has accepted the budget, the preparation phase has 
been completed. Each division chairman, or department head should receive an 
approved copy of the budget from the Business Office. 

The adoption phase Is not a detailed procedure, but usually Involves some legal 
requirements such as advertising for public Inspection and filing of the budget 
with various state offices. The execution phase consumes the entire budget 
year. Each department Is aware of what funds are available to them for spendings 
The Business Office should assist them In their spending through the use of 
accepted business procedures and through the Issuance of monthly reports ad- 
vising them of the status of the departmental budget. 

In summation, the preparation phase Is the most Important phase. If a budget 
Is to be generally understood and accepted, the total staff must be Involved 
In the preparation. 
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DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP IN THE COLLEGE AND THE COMMUNITY 



Wllll£un L. Me Divitt, President 
Otero Jimlor College 
La Junta, Colorado 



I have been asked to talk to you today about leadership. Much of what I have 
to say at the outset will be rather general. I will then get Into soeve 
specifics, and give you an opportunity to ask questions. Frankly, I feel that 
the best leadership methods are yet to be discovered. I think we are only in 
the feeble beginnings of developing leadership. Too much administration today 
is more a matter of playing the role of mediator or arbitrator than a matter of 
exercising genuine leadership. This is one of the big problems. Administrative 
leadership is more than a set of procedures; you must feel it. You must know 

that you can command an audience and make the thing happen that you wish to have 
happen. 



I think that many people in a position of leadership today are afraid of being 
found out. They are afraid of getting a little bit involved emotionally. Many 
follow rather astute academic procedures, but follow them almost to the extent 
of nullifying emotional involvement. Those who should be leading are, I feel 
often overly timid and self-protective. ’ 



Let's take a look for a moment at what the background of a leader must be. An 
active life must be ra challenge to a leader. He has to be able to bound out of 
bed in the morning, feeling like there are a great many things that have to be 
done, and relishing every moment of it. If he is overcome by a negative attitude, 
he is not long for the world from the standpoint of developing leadership ability. 
He must have positive purpose and objectives in his life. How are enthusiasm 
and insecurity related? I think a leader must radiate enthusiasm. Further, he 
must be able to thrive on the feelings of insecurity that often accompany his 
role. I recommend the book. The Wisdom of Insecurity, to all of you for casual 
reading, for a lot of us feel insecure in our Jobs for we know we don't know all 
the answers. However, a certain amount of wisdom should come out of this in- 
security, or unsureness, which can lead us to a search for alternatives. 

A leader must certal'ily not be afraid of the unknown. Yet, I think many are. 

One of the unknowns for college administrators is the best way to work with 
student demands for change. I attended a meeting recently at x^hich John Hollowa- . 
the attorney for the Dulverslty of Colorado, pointed out that college presidents^ 
cannot afford to be timid in the presence of student unrest. A lot of "leaders" 
seem to wish that the problem would simply go away. It won't, so we must be 
able to organize and lead the house that may seem to be falling about us. 

The leader has to be like the man who is partially deaf, who can tune off the 
clamor while he concentrates on the solution to a problem, and then turn his 

hearing aid back on and move on from there. There is a time for listening 
and a time for not listening. 
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A leader must believe In himself and feel that he Is needed In his world. He 
must believe that out of the chaos of today will come man's challenge and 

ultimately a better society. Yet a lot of us look at the chaos about us as a 

subject for coffee conversation, and this Is as far as we go. If we don't 
talk about solutions and make some efforts to organize them to get something 
done, we stay behind the elghtball. 

A leader must like all kinds of people. In fact, however, too many people In 
positions of leadership do not like people. They don't like a lot of their 
associates. They aren't willing to accept a lot of the "elbow rubbing" they 
have to do. 

We had better learn to accept the people with whom we work dally, and those with 

whom we have casual contact. The leader must let his associates learn that he 

does care about them and their problems. Many administrators tower over people 
and this Is a mistake. You cannot hide under the excuse of the size of the Insti- 
tution by simply saying: "Well, we're just too big for me to learn to know the 
people with whom I work." No Institution Is that big. Obviously, a man who is 
president of a large university may not be able to know each one of the students 
and faculty at first hand. However, he can make himself a friendly creature; a 
genuinely friendly person who Is Interested In human beings. Those of us In 
positions of leadership must develop this character trait. 

We must realize that one word of commendation Is still worth more than the best 
criticism. I think each of us must constantly look for things to commend In 
other people. Maybe only two or three good things happen during the course of 
the year on your campus but they do happen, and an effort should be made to 
single these things out and see that the proper commendation gets where It 
belongs . 

Certainly a leader In education, an administrator of any kind, must have an 
understanding of the learning process, and too few of us have this understanding 
Most of us who have been Involved In education, at one time or another, took 
a course In psychology of learning. However, It is too easy to forget about 
such things and start counting the "nuts and bolts" of education, preparing 
the budget and doing those things that administrators are supposed to do to keep 
the doors open. V7e must also keep up on the literature, that is, findings con- 
cerning the learning processes. We are finding out more and more about learning. 
Psychology is growing up. We must spend more time In briefing ourselveo on the 
new research In education. For example, the Innovations In media are valueless 
If they are not utilized properly by educators. Yet what a world of value Is 
there . 

I think one of the most Important tasks for college presidents, deans of student 
p^r^onnel services, deans of business affairs and other major officers. Is 
trying to know students. We simply do not get Involved with our students to the 
extent that we should. I think that from the standpoint of good, conmon sense, 
are going to have to get back to helping the people In our classrooms realize 
that we really do care and that we are drawing our money for doing a real service > 
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VIhat is ihs aiinosphers in ihs offic 63 on your collogo campus? Indiffarant 
admissions officas, for axampla; can ba a raal problam. Naw studants and 
parants who coma into tha admissions offica ara oftan intimidatad and ara in 
awa of tha collaga satting. It is so aasy to turn around and say to tham: 

"I*m busy right now. Come back tomorrow." They may never come back - I have 
seen it happen. Admissions officers sometimes complain about the way people 
make application. What we must realize, even though we get sick and tired of 
answering the same question five thousand times is that to those five thousand 
individuals, it is a new question. We have to spend more time in our offices 
making people feel that in spite of the hectic pace we set in this co un try, 
human beings still count. 

In fact, sensitivity to people is one of the main themes of this talk. Leader*- 
ship requires giving whatever talent and time you have to other people. The 
acid test of a good administrator is the one who can, even though he is a very 
busy man, let the person talking with him feel that this is the most important 
thing he has to do at this moment. Even if the house is falling around him, the 
sensitive administrator can be like the man with the hearing aid. He tunes out 
the outside noise and lets the house fall because he may save a soul for educa** 
tlon. 

Let us take a look at the community for just a moment. In a rural area the 

community holds us in some kind of selective awe. We have our critics, but 

they also defer to us because we are "educated." Now I am a President, and in 

a small community this is quite a responsibility to carry. One must be careful 

how he fulfills his obligations in the eyes of the public. This means one has 
to go at least ninety and sometimes one hundred percent out of the way to 
establish rapport with the community. In a community where there may be only 
one president, one director of student personnel, one dean of business affairs, 
one counselor, etc., all must be sure they can carry the weight of that responsi-* 
billty well in the eyes of the community. No matter how well we discharge our 
responsibilities on campus, when it comes to the town we have to learn to know 
people by first names. We have to be able to talk with them about the things 
they know and understand best. In addition, we must be able to impress them with 
our "great wisdom* and knowledge about how a junior college should function. I 
think that one of the most Important things that top leadership in junior colleges 
can do is to become identified with the community as a part of it and not 
apart from it. Too many times we build a wall and an ivory tower for security. 

Get some of the town people to walk through your buildings even if you have to 
go out and grab them to bring them up on the hill. 

Also, I think we have to help the area grow, not just the college. We are always 
asking for promotion and support for the college, but I think we have to offer 
service to the Chamber of Commerce and other organizations as well. It may be 
that you can help bring in small business and industry. If you work with local 
commtinlty groups then these groups will be there when you need them. 
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Involving th© faculty In th© l©ad©rshlp proc©ss Is also a critical ar©a of 
concern. In this area I feel firmly that you have to delegate responsibility 
to faculty and do some encouraging of experimentation and confrontation of 
problems. I note In passing that many times faculty members are very capable 
and Innovative In areas other than their field of specialization as well as 
In their own fields. One must have confidence In his ability to delegate res- 
ponsibility. Then he must say: ''You will sink or swim based on what you do, not 

on what I say. I am available as an advisor on these things but you work It 
Into completion. ' This gets things done that would not get done otherwise. 

You must get the faculty to understand — by means of intelligent discourse and 
Independent discovery rather than by negotiation. Unfortunately, there are 
those faculty members who prefer to sit at one end of the table and negotiate 
with administrators at the other end. I don't like the name, rank and serial 
number discrimination. I think that the cause of education Is too vital for us 
to get Into great squabbles about whose professional domain this Is or who 
made that suggestion. I think this type of discrimination among domains will 
be Increasingly difficult for us to fight. However, I think that It must be 
fought. We will gain far more by discourse than we will by negotiation. 

In the case of negotiation two groups with preconceived Ideas sit doxm at a 
table to argue an Issue. The Idea Is to go away from the table with a victory. 
Getting many concessions with as little sacrifice as possible Is the goal. Dis- 
course Is quite another matter and requires a very sensitive and skillful ad- 
ministrator as a leader. I think that failure to play this role is where we 
often break down. 

One thing I have had to learn Is this: I, as a president, must be willing to 
listen to criticism of my own office from whatever source. I find patient and 
careful listening Is probably the most constructive thing one can do. If you 
Immediately throw up a defense in response to criticism, you have had it. On 
this business of listening, you should know that sometimes you can listen until 
he who talks also understands. At the end of a one-sided conversation the man 

who listens knows everything he already knew plus much of what the other m a n 
knows . 



I plan, for next year, to have a definite schedule for students to 
meet with me on an informal basis. Whatever questions they ask, I will try to 
field. If I can't answer them, then I will have to be honest and tell them so. 

Of course, listening to and working with students, faculty, and townspeople takes 
a great deal of time, and this point leads me to another basic responsibility of 
administrative leadership. The leader must decide what are the really Important 
matters, and give his time to those matters. Presidents, for example, could 
spend practically all of their time In off-campus meetings. I traveled 26,000 
miles last year, half by flight and the rest of It In one day trips to Denver 
and back, i was out of town 45 days. Including some Saturdays and Sundays. I 
realize that presidents have to represent the college Ir many off-campus affairs, 
but I think we may do too much of It. Unfortunately, most of us are rather 
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unselectlve about how we spend our time. I think we are going to have to analyze 
the demands on our time, take a stand and realize that we must truly put first 
things first .One of the biggest words in man's vocabulary, and the hardest one 
to say, is "no". 

You must keep the staff well~informed by periodic bulletins and a newsletter on 
any and all things that are happening on campus. If there are some contemplated 
changes in vocational education, certainly the English Department should know 
this, and, of course, the rest of the staff should too. An especially Important 
aspect of information is telling the story of the college with enthusiasm to 
each new faculty member. The enthusiasm we radiate in the first few days of 
contact with new personnel will set the scene for the entire year. 

Another area with which the community college leader must be concerned, is faculty 
evaluations. Faculties are scared to death of evaluations and I will wager that 
there are very few of you here who have a good, sound faculty evaluation program 
at your school. We are always talking about it. We spill a lot of printer's 
ink over the way the job should be done, but we do very little about it. The 
faculty talks a lot about policing their own organization. We should find out 
what they recommend in regard to evaluation. Get them to talking about it. The 
time has come as we get more state and federal money Involved in junior colleges 
to do more in the area of evaluation. Let's get busy at it. We'd better deter- 
mine how we are going to evaluate, for ourselves, before the edict is handed dowi^ 
to us from on high. 

In the late twenties and early thirties the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association published jointly a statement of the four 
objectives of education in this country. These were development of civic responsi- 
bility, economic efficiency, human relationships and self-realization. I think, 
of these four, the most important is that of human relationships. This is our 
area of greatest need. Most of our battles are over personalities and minor 
differences of opinion, the astuteness of one professional area rubbing sparks 
with another area. I think all the charts, graphs, studies and lectures will 
not produce results If the human factor falls short. Every staff member is a 
leader in his own right. We have to realize when we hire teachers we are not 
just hiring sheep. A group of ambitious, eager, demanding people is always better 
than a group who roll over and play dead in the presence of administrators only 
to become a tower of cynical strength when the administrator's back is turned. 

I would rather have teachers plaguing me with requests, coming up with new ideas, 
and using a little abrasive action once in a while, than have a group like the 
"well-cidjusted" third grade where the supervisor walks in and everyone becomes 
very quiet. 

It is assumed that an administrator has the knowledge which qualifies him for 
the job, when he has the degree. However, knowledge alone is not enough. He 
must bring his best common sense, judgment, a positive attitude, a love of people 
and a passion to help young people discover themselves, to his job. I think above 
all elsb, you and I have to reemphasize this dedication to young people. Every 
youngster who comes on campus is vital to the institution and the slowest is just 
as important as the fastest". All are entitled to experience and administrative 
leadership that cares, is dynamic, and becomes Involved. 
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1968 WORKSHOP IN COMMUNIIY COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 



University of Colorado 
July 22 August 9, 1968 



Tuesday, July 23 
Intr eductions 

Discussions: "Context of the Workshop"; 

"Objectives and Activities of the VJorkchop" 

Dr. Calvin H. Frazier, Associate Professor of Educational Administration, 
University of Colorado. "New Emphases in Administrative and Organiza*- 
tional Thinking." 



Wednesday, July 24 - Field trip to Northeastern Junior College, Sterling, Colo. 

The host and principal speaker at Northeastern: Mr. Zane Hays, Dean of 

Faculties. 

Dean Hays* topic: "Allocations of Administrative Responsibility 

and Authority." 



Thursday, July 25 

Dr. Joseph Malik, Assistant Professor of Higher Education, University 
of Colorado. "Current Status and Problems of Student Personnel 
Services." 



Friday, July 26 

Dr. Duane Anderson, Associate Professor of Higher Education, University 
of Iowa. "The Extra-* Institutional Obligations of the Community College 
Administrator. " 



Monday, July 29 

Dr. Paul Eisner, Director, Community College Division, Colorado State 
Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education. "The Role 
of State Boards and the Functions of Their State Officer." 



Tuesday, July 30 

Further discussion of presentations by Dr. Anderson and Dr. Eisner 
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Wednesday, July 31 

Field trip to the Community College of Denver. The host and pirinclpal 
speaker: Dr. Leland Luchslnger, President, Community College of Denver. 

Topic: "Problems of Organizing a New Urban Community College. 



Thursday, August 1 

Mr. Donald Shore, Business Officer, Mesa College, Grand Junction, 
Colorado. "Roles of Community College Administrators in Building 

the Budget." 



Friday, August 2 

Dr. Norman Harris, Professor of Technical Education, University of 
Michigan. "Quality and Diversity In the Community College." 



Monday, August 5 

Dr. John W. Bartram, Director, Budget Office, University of Colorado. 
"Concepts In Program Budgeting." 



Tuesday, August 6 

Field trip to Otero Junior College, La Junta, Colorado. 

The host and principal speaker at Otero: Dr, William McDlvltt, 

President. Topic: "Developing Leadership In the College and the 

Community. " 



Wednesday, August 7 

Dr. Thomas M. Shay, Associate Professor of Higher Education, University 
of Colorado. "The Systems Concept as an Analytical Tool." 



Thursday, August 8 

Further discussion of "The Systems Concept as an Analytical Tool," 



Final Examination. 



Friday, August 9 

Workshop Evaluation. 
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PARTICIPANTS - 1968 WORKSHOP IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 



Name: 



Name: 



Name: 



Name: 



Name: 



Name: 



Name: 



Name: 



Name: 



Name: 



er|c 



Mr. Gilbert D. Borthlck Position: 



Miss Nancy Lee Butler Position: 



Mr. Myron Harms Position: 



Mr. Edward J. Liston Position: 



Mr. James H. Sampson Position: 



Mr. L.H. Schroeder Position: 



Mr. Rus Slicker Position: 



Mr. Leo Steinberg Position: 



Mr. Keith Victor Robin Position: 



Mr. Sidney Rock Position: 



Instructor 

Aims Community College 
Greeley, Colorado 

Associate Dean of Students 
Glendale Community College 
Glendale, Arizona 



Academic Dean 
Freeman Junior College 
Freeman, South Dakota 



President 

Housatonic Community College 
Stratford, Connecticut 



Assistant to the President 
Metropolitan Junior College 
Kansas City, Missouri 



Dean of Students 
St. John*s College 
Winfield, Kansas 



Teaching Associate 
School of Business 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Chairman, Biology Department 
James Madison High School 
Brooklyn, New York 



Director of Continuing Education 
Lethbridge Junior College 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 



Chairman, Technical Department 
Aviation High School 
Long Island, New York 
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Name: Mr. Maurice Tinsley 



Position: Science Teacher 

Jefferson County Schools 
Arvada, Colorado 



Name: Mr. Joseph Travagllnl Position: Assistant to the President 

Essex Comnunlty College 
Baltimore County, Maryland 



Name: Mr. Jess Waggoner 



Position: Director 

Civil Defense Training 
Extcrslc-i Division 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 



